BEDUIN   CUISINE

anything fresh, but with the aid of potatoes, rice and curry powder, Ganess
contrived to make even the tinned herrings, to which we were at last
reduced, very palatable.

The beduin's cuisine was much simpler. The saucepan would be dipped
in the water-hole or filled from the water skins, the rice, unwashed, poured
in and while it was boiling they pounded their dried fish to shreds. This
was then well stirred into die rice,- some spices added and a handful of ghee,
and dinner was ready. They set to, some of them with both hands. Coffee
followed; when they had no mortar they ground up the roasted beans
with their teeth and with the inevitable ginger made their brew. The
donkey-men messed together, and so did the camel-men. Salih and Salim,
Zaidi and Ganess formed another mess, and the porters yet another. Zaidi
tried teduin food for a day or two, but even his brazen stomach could not
assimilate it.

Only on four nights of our whole journey did we use our tent, about
which I had been sadly deceived, for it turned out to be a large marquee
with two palatial rooms which I was ashamed to ask anybody to erect,
and in fact on the four nights that it was set up it was on the proposal of
our beduin themselves in the almost freezing cold of the barren Jols. On
nights such as this first one, well sheltered by the wadi walls and great
boulders as big as cottages, nothing was more pleasant than to sleep, as we
had always slept in Aden, under the stars.1

1 Reading this seven years later I am struck with the contrast of our present
methods of travel. The arrangements of this early journey were based on East
African practice but nowadays we never have a tent or a baggage camel. Our
baggage is limited to one roll or bundle, a bag of rice, some dried fish and other
odds and ends. But we still don't- appreciate chewed coffee!